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SCANZANO. 
FROM WASRMITE EN ITALIE, THE LATEST WORK OF M. JOUY. 


(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.] 


As the month of June approached, Grosseto was aban- 
dened by all its inhabitants, except a few old servants, 
who were left intrusted with the care of the village, and 
whose constitutions seemed, by long habit, to have be- 
come proof against the contagion. The curate has re- 
sisted the attacks of the bad air to the unusually advanced 
age of sixty: unwilling to abandon the fold even in the ab- 
sence of his flock, he usually remains at his post during 
the month of emigration, and performs mass regularly, 
though sometimes his congregation does not consist of 
more than two or three persons. 

The square of Grosseto, which is about two hundred 
paces in breadth, and three hundred in length, is entirely 
surrounded by piazzas, so that it has the appearance of a 
cloister. It is the scene of the horse races, which take 
place in the months of April and May. This: species of 
diversion is very common in Tuscany. The contending 
coursers gallop round the square several times, without 
harness or reins, but ornamented with the ribbons and 
colours of their masters, who stand in the centre, fur- 
nished with long whips, to direct and stimulate them, 
while the surrounding spectators animate or discourage 
them by hisses and bravos. 

When we arrived at Scanzano, I took up my abode with 
the Mayor, whose house was pleasantly situated at a short 
distance from the town. 

Scanzano is situated at the foot of the mountain, in a 
well wooded valley. Its population amounts to about five 
or six huadred inhabitants. At a quarter of a league's 
distance from the town there is a fine range of beautifully 
verdant meadows, distinguished by the nameof the Prati, 
extending to the seashore. They are agreeably diversified 
by gentle slopes, and command a view of the mountains 
of Corsica and Sardinia, of the island of Elba, and several 
other small islands, such as those of Giglio, Monte Christo, 
and delle Formiche, as well as of Talamone, Arbitello, il 
Montargentaro, San Stephano, and other places situated 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. The Prati afford a 
rich pasturage, and are covered with herds of goats, which 
the shepherds generally conduct to those parts of them 
near the sea, where the grass is the longest. These ani- 
mals furnish the country with milk and cheese. They are 
inclosed in parks, and pass their days and nights in alter- 
nately browsing and sleeping. Olive oil is at Scanzano 
the usual substitute for butter. The inhabitants often 
visit the,Prati in the evening, to drink goats’ milk there, 
furnished to them by the shepherds at a very small expense. 

The sides of the mountain upon which Scanzano is 
built, are clothed by a thick and lofty wood. A path, 
winding through it, leads to a chapel, ornamented by a 
fountain, flowing into a basin from the top of the rock. A 
little above this, on the slope of the hill, may be seen the 
ruins of another chapel, and still further, on the summit, 
there is an ancient hermitage, commanding a view of an 
extensive landscape, bounded on the south by the moun- 





tains of the states of Rome. I frequently visited this re- 
treat during my residence at Scanzano; it is now inhabi- 
ted by a hermit, who literally disputes his food with the 
vipers. He showed us several which he had killed in his 
refectory. 

The neighbourhood of Scanzano is interspersed by a 
few gloomy buildings, covered with lava, which peep from 
amidst the foliage of the surrounding woods. The streets 
of this town are ill paved, narrow, and winding, but 
agreeably cool in summer. Scanzano formerly recognized 
a king of France for its sovereign. I need not tell you 
with how much satisfaction I discovered a globe orna- 
mented with three fleurs-de-lis, above the gate commu- 
cating with the suburb which I inhabited. 

It was so difficult to procure lodgings at Scanzano, that 
most of the public functionaries were obliged to reside in 
garrets and barns. The government, though perfectly 
‘aware of the inconveniences incurred by a residence in 
this town, persisted in making it the constant abode of 
the magistrates, in order to spare the public treasury the 
expense of their annual removals, which amounted to 
about 600 francs for the rolls, archives, and furniture of 
the tribunal. I am ignorant what was the cost of the re- 
moval of the sub-prefecture, and of the gendarmerie; but 
it did not exceed 1200 francs. 

The Mayor, with whom I lodged, was an infirm old 
man, who still, however, retained all the vivacity of his 
youth. His time was completely taken up in the perform- 
ance of the duties of his administration, although he 
merely signed the writings prepared by his secretary. He 
had always yielded the management of his domestic affairs 
to his wife, a stout, handsome looking woman of about 
fifty years of age, who rode well, eat and drank heartily, 
and boasted of having stood godmother to half the infants 
in the town. This was an office she was particularly 
anxious to procure for herself, as she had never failed to 
be rewarded for the discharge of it by the present of a sil- 
ver goblet. The jewellers of Scanzano were constantly at 
work for her, She often used to place herself at her win- 
dow to watch the passengers in the street, and when she 
saw any of her acquaintance, called out to them :—He / 
caro compare volete bere? They willingly accepted her 
invitation to drink and chat away the time with her, and 
she by this means became acquainted with all the gossip 
of the town. 

In the evening, a sort of rentarello, of the name of Rossig- 
nuolo, brought three saddled horses to the door, one of 
which was mounted by the good man, another by his wife, 
and the third by a handsome young chamber-maid, of the 
name of Rosaria. They then all three galloped away to 
their country house, at about a league’s distance, whence 
they returned the same night. The object of the lady's 
visit was to inspect her poultry, which she usually found 
dead, or dying. She had placed in this farm a set of in- 
firm servants, whose business it was to take care of the 
hens, ducks, and geese; but these stupid Tuscans of the 
Maremme, usually forgot to give the poor animals any 
thing to eat, particularly the newly hatched chickens. 
» When I reproached one of these blockheads with the loss 
of a number of ducklings found dead in a room through 
which he must necessarily have passed several times in a 
day, and where he could not have failed to see the state 
of neglect in which they were, he excused himself by say- 








ing: ** Yes, saw they had nothing to eat, but I was not 
told to give them any thing. That was Jeannettes’ busi- 
ness, who has been ill in bed for the last week.’”? The 
mistress of the house, having consoled herself for the neg- 
lect of her servants, by swallowing five or six large glasses 
of wine, returned home with as much glee as she had set 
out. 

A company of strolling players, lately come to town, had 
engaged the public bakehouse for their theatre. Their 
performances usually began at half-past seven o'clock, as 
soon as all the bread was baked. Signora Franza, who 
was fond of shows, hastened to be present at the commence. 
ment of the entertainment, and did not return till half-past 
twelve. Then, having refreshed herself with another 
libation, she retired to her bed-room, which she held in 
common with all her household, because, as she said, she 
liked to have her family assembled about her at night. 
Her husband, nephew, and grandson, the chamber-maid, 
the cook (named Lucretia) Rossignuolo, and her shock 
dog, slept upon mattresses, extended on the floor, within 
the space of ten or twelve square feet. 

The table of the Mayor was furnished with the most 
choice productions of Scanzano. Our first dinner con- 
sisted of a great variety of lean poultry, dressed with an 
abundance of sauce, a piece of tough veal, tainted water, 
and some white wine. Nothing was good but the melons, 
which were uncommonly large, and yielded a Gelicious 
perfume: they seemed to me superior to any I had ever 
tasted before, either in France or Italy. The soil of the 
Tuscan marshes is peculiarly favourable to the growth of 
melons. 

A fricassee of snails was the favourite dish of Signora 
Franza. One day, after a heavy rain, her housekeeper 
had gathered from the surrounding hedges and walls two 
hundred of the finest snails, which were hastily cooked, 
without ‘much previous preparation. When the guests 
at table refused to partake of them, disgusted by the 
more than usual quantity of slime which flowed from 
them, the good lady calmly replied—‘* Non ne voleie, 
dunque le mangeiro io,” and she eagerly devoured them 
all. She sometimes indulged this taste to an almost dan- 
gerous excess, but her husband, aware of the strength of 
his wife’s constitution, never interfered to prevent her 
from gratifying herself. His grandson, a child about four 
years’ old, who did nothing but whine from morning till 
night, was the principal object of his attention during his 
leisure hours, and he was perfectly happy, when, by the 
use of the most endearing terms in the Italian language, 
he succeeded in appeasing his anger, or suspending his 
cries for a'few moments. As the good-natured old gen- 
tleman yielded, for the most part, implicit obedience to 
his wife, the house was never disturbed by domestic dis- 
putes. I must, however, except the daily and fruitless 
altercations which arose whenever Signora Franza required 
her husband to give up his situation, which, she used to 
say, would inevitably kill him, without supplying the 
expenses of his funeral. On these occasions, the Mayor 
ventured calmly to support his own opinion, and then 
withdrew, silently shaking his head, to sign the decrees of 
the mayoralty. 

The gendarmerie was entirely composed of Frenchmen. 
I had much satisfaction in discovering that the Lieutenan, 
was my fellow-townsman. We often met, but he in vain 
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attempted so far to overcome my prejudices as to make 


me relish his favourite dish. He once accompanied us in 
an excursion to the hermitage, where we partook, with 
the good anachorite, a rural repast, after he had driven 
away or exorcised all the impure spirits, which, under the 
forin of insects and reptiles, might have betrayed our 
wives, as they formerly betrayed Eve in the garden of 
Lden. 

Liverpool. A. W. 
(To be continued. ) 
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FROM THB GERMAN OV OKHLENSCHLAGER, BY Ll. MAN, OP 
LIVERPOOL. 


(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 





[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.) 

Xaviero was extremely anxious to be introduced to his 
adored; but he would, perhaps, have been a long time 
without taking actual measures towards the accomplish- 
ment of his desires, if Alberto had not volunteered his 
services. He waited upon the owner of the handsome 
doll, and obtained possession of it, on giving a reasonable 
eompensation; nay, he even did more: he added a body 
to the head, and got the milliner to dress the whole in a 
becoming style, and to transport it to a pavilion in the 
garden, which he engaged for a short period: this done, 
he composed a letter in the 1ame of Amanda, whereby a 
mecting was granted to the pensive lover, whose disin- 
terested attachment seemed to have been uncommonly 
well received. 

Alberto and his merry companions found no difficulty 
in persuading the simple and unsuspicious Xaviero, that 
he was actually conversing with an accomplished young 
lady, who could not be persuaded to jo him in the gar- 
den, but who spoke in the kindest manner through the 
window. She had made some inquiries about the gentle- 
man, and his character had been represented to her in sv 
very favourable a light, that she belicved she ran no risk 
in placing implicit confidence in the promises which had 
been made to her in hisname. The ardent wooer overcame 
his natural timidy, and, availing himself of the silence of 
the lady, whose modesty prevented any further disclosure 
of her grateful affection, he protested, by all that he held 
most sacred, that whatever his friend had promise, he 
would most faithfully fulfil; so that he could but be 
blessed with her heart and hand, no sacrifice, in his power, 
should be too great for him. A declaration, at once so 
open and generous, deserved, undoubtedly, to be re- 
warded, and so it was: the lady stated, that she was 
treated with the utmost severity by a barbarous step 
mother, who meant to make her own fortune by exhibit- 
ing her; that the multiplicity of fine garments with 
which she was daily decked out, did by no means agree 
with her own taste; and that she did not care how soon 
she was delivered from the thraldom of wearing them. 
At this period of the conversation, somebody seemed to 
approach the pavilion from the side of the dwelling-house ; 
and the voice of the fair speaker became more and more 
tremulous and subdued ; at last, she only whispered that 
she would write again, and suddenly shut the window. 

Xaviero retired in great confusion, yet, upon the whole, 
very well pleased with the interview ; and his satisfaction 
was not a little increased when he received, the next day, 
a second epistle, which announced to him the speedy com. 
pletion of his happiness, by Amanda's consent to an elope- 
ment on the following morning, provided he could get every 
thing ready for an immeiliate marriage in the church of 
Fiosole, which is only at a short distance from Florence. 
Alberto promised to make all the necessary arrangements; 
and he actually conducted his friend, long before day- 
break, to a coach in which the delle was sitting, and 
which drove off, full speed, as soon as the happy bride- 
groom had seated himself in it. Xaviero had not dared 





to place himself at the lady’s side, because her letter most 
positively stated, that she would not grant even the slight- 
est intimacy before the regular performance of the solemn 
rites. He sat himself most respectfully in the oblique 
corner of the opposite seat: his agitation prevented him, 
for a considerable time, from making even an attempt at 
conversation ; but when he had so far recovered, as to be 





A CNG 
to provide him with refreshment. His whole appearance 
had something so refnarkably striking, that the kind 
hostess could not help expressing some little curiosity as 
to the moiive of his agitation; while he, on his part, was 


'80 much overwhelmed by his feelings, that he could not 


forbear giving vent to them, as soon as he had a little 
recovered his faculties. ‘* Madonna!” he said, ‘*I am 


able to stammer out a few broken sentences, the obstinate sure that no man has been more grossly and wantonly 
silence of his companion soon convinced him that she con- | insulted than I have been; but I am also resolved to 


sidered even speaking as an infringement of the contract. 
He, therefore, resigned himself to silence, and beguiled 
his time by the casual glances which the rising sun al- 
lawed him to cast at her angelic figure, as often as they 
came to a gap in the rows of chesnut trees, between which 
they were driving. 

Who could ever fully describe the delightful sensations 
of 4 man thus situated! contemplating, in twilight, the 
charming object which was so soon to be his for ever, 
anxiously watching its beauties as they were gradually 
revealed to him by the increasing hght? But who, also, 
could portray the unparalleled horror of our traveller, 
when the full glare of daylight exhibited to him the 
ghastly countenance of a painted doll, with motionless 
eyes, which threatened to transfix his own? Show a 
honey-comb to a bear, and he will eagerly present his 
paws through the railings of his prison; nay, he will 
allow you to strike at them, and he will bear your blows, 
for a long time, with the utmost good nature: but when 
he finally perceives that you are but laughing at him, a 
furious howl will succeed to his good-humoured growl; 
his friendly grin will be exchanged for foaming and 
gnashing of teeth; and his sinewy limbs will shake the 
confining bars with almost resisuUess power. Thus Xa- 
viero made it the work of a moment to burst open the 
door, and to throw out the eorpus deiicti. Never, since 
Vulcan was precipitated from Olympus, had any two- 
legged creature (without feathers) traversed the air with 
greater rapidity than that with which this corpse flew into 
one of the neighbouring vineyards. The next operation 
was an attack on the coachman; but the fellow had in- 
trenched himself with great celerity behind his seat, and 
he argued his innocence in the most cool and philosophical 
manner, whilst he kept his enraged assailant at a respect. 
ful distance by some well-directed euts of his whip. 
Drive to the - - - - -, then, cricd Xaviero; and the coach- 
man did not give him the trouble of repeating the injunc- 
tion, but left him with all the expedition of which his 
horses were capable. 

The disconsolate adventurer stood long pale and mo- 
tionless, whilst the atrocity of Alberto’s behaviour rushed 
upon his mind in its full force: he remembered ell that 
he had done and suffered for him from their earliest ac- 
quaintance ; how often it had been his lot to pay for his 
companion’s extravagances; and how he had carried his 
indulgence to such a point, that he had even allowed him- 
self to be overcome in their gymnastic exercises, although 
he was most decidedly superior to him in bodily strength 
and practice. The more he reflected, the more his fury 
kindled ; and jt increased at last to such a degree, that 
nothing but the offender's blood seemed to .be a suitable 
atonement of the provocation. Xaviero drew out his large 
knife, examined its point, and almost enjoyed the idea of 
plunging it into the bosom of his quondam friend: igno- 
rant of the road, and not minding what he did, he ran 
up the hill before which he had halted, without knowing 
whither he went or what he really wanted: the path was 
steep, and winded between high garden-walls, which 
strongly reflected the rays of the sun. He arrived at the 
top of the eminence, panting for breath and parched with 
thirst. A young lady was just then coming out of one of 
the few houses of the neighbourhood; and the exhausted 
wanderer entreated her to give him some fruits out of her 
garden, in a tone of voice at once querulous and violent, 


avenge myself; and woe to the traitor who has thus basely 
abused my confidence! Yes, woe to him wherever I find 
him!” Here he again brandished the large knife; and 
it may be easily imagined how much the fair listener 
was alarmed: but she was naturally courageous, and 
Xaviero had withal something so honest and candid 
about him, that he excited her pity. She was in- 
clined to believe that he had actually received some very 
injurious treatment; and, since fate had conducted him 
to her, she thought it her duty to preserve him from fur- 
ther misfortune, if possible. She conceived it to be use 
less to offer any common-place consolations to a man in 
his frame of mind, and thought it more to the purpose to 
enter apparently into his feelings, by admitting that ree 
venge was sweet; and that there were offences which re- 
quired exemplary punishment: at the same time she beg- 
ged to know what had so particularly provoked his re. 
sentment, and she offered him whatever assistance it 
might be in her power to afford him. 

The young man began now to relate his story, and he 
proceeded with tolerable ease, until he came to the lovee 
affair: his just indignation had sufficiently animated him 
in the representation of prior events; but when he came 
to that momentous period, he became suddenly aware that 
he was speaking to an elegant young female, and the 
awkward nature of his confession struck him in the most 
forcible manner: he blushed, stammered, and lowered 
his tone, pleaded his short-sightedness, and his little ace 
quaintance with the sex; in short, he spoke and behaved 
in the very manner which was best calculated to ingratiate 
him with his hearer. Ladies are naturally inclined to be 
indulgent to novices; and his sincerity displayed itself so 
conspicuously, that it would have excused even greater 
errors than those into which he had fallen. Fair Julia 
listened with great pleasure to his narration; and when 
he had finished, she bid him to be of good cheer, and to 
consider that his own affair, with a sculptured beauty, was 
not half so disgraceful as that which Alberto had previ- 
ously had with a real one. ** Pray, how do you happen 
to know of that?” asked the astonished youth :—** In the 
most natural manner possible, Sir, and if you were in the 
habit of devoting a little more attention to your female 
acquaintances (alive or painted) you would surely have 
perceived that I am the very identical person who has had 
the honour of avenging you, beforehand, on your pere 
fidious friend.” 

Xaviero was amazed; but it was easy to convince 
him of the fact. Julia only had been on a visit in Flo. 
rence; and her usual residence was in Fiesole, where she 
lived on a little estate of her own, acquired by the indus- 
try of her father, who, though of ancient descent, had 
not disdained to become a joiner, and to carn an honest 
livelihood. *‘A joiner!” cried Xavicro—‘* Well, I am 
a joiner, too; and a rich one, let me tell you; though, I 
must confess, from no merit of my own. Nevertheless, 
it gives me the courage to speak freely. You say that your 
parents are dead ; and so are mine. You want company ; 
and sodoI. You are handsome; and I am full of love: 
pray do not send me to pay my addresses again to a 


and married I will be, if you have no objection.” This 
declaration was rather abrupt, but neither quite unex- 
pected nor greatly displeasing to Julia. She had made 
qome inquiries about Xavicro at the time of Alberto's 





and with a countenance in which natural kindness was 
singularly contrasted with momentary anger. The lady 
invited him to come in, and ordered an old servant-maid | 


mad freaks; and she had been sorry to learn how much 
his generous disposition and candour were abused by the 
impudent meanness of the latter: but she had then looked 
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wooden face. I have come to this place to get married; | 
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upon both as mere adventurers, whose career would not be 
long ; and she had given herself no farther trouble about 
either of them. Now, however, the cast was different: 
she saw plainly that the abused individual before her de- 
served a better fate, and that he was eminently qualified 
for a life of domestic happiness; but that there was also 
a great danger of his falling again into bad hands, if not 
speedily assisted. She felt greatly inclined to be in fu- 
ture his guide, and she had every reason to believe that 
this employment would prove perfectly compatible with 
her own happiness: why then should she hesitate? the 
wooer was urgent, and she—consentcd. 

When Xaviero returned with his bride to Florence, he 
found all his former friends waiting for him. Alberto 
himself opened the door of the chaise in which the happy 
couple arrived. ‘* Well, how is it? (he exclaimed) are 
you married ?” ‘To be sure I am,” replied the bride- 
gtoom, presenting Julia to him, whose sight struck Al- 
berto dumb. He stared at her in speechless wonder, and 
she did not give him time to recover. ‘It is even so (she 
added) and you see, Signore, that fortune will sometimes 
defeat the wisest arrangements. A great genius may be 
hissed and heoted in one part of her domains, whilst an 
honest simpleton gets twenty thousand dollars in another : 
a shrewd and sharp-sighted gentleman may miss a fair 
partner, notwithstanding all his contrivances, whilst a 
plain-dealing one obtains her by his simplicity. Your in- 
tentions did but ill requite my husband’s kindness; but 
we have no reason to complain of the effects it has pro- 
duced ; and if you can fancy that we owe them to you, 
you are extremely welcome to the comfort which such an 
idea will not fail to afford.” 

History does not mention whether Alberto did or did 
not make any final reply, or whether he thought again of 
drowning or shooting himself; but it is to be supposed 
that the judicious arrangements of Julia would prevent 
his finding again the opportunity of deceiving Xaviero by 
@ feigned repentance, and that the ungrateful parasite 
would be for ever dismissed from the family. | 


Literature, Criticism, &c. 
LEARNED QUOTATIONS. 


=< 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Stn,—I trouble you once more with a few remarks on 
this subject, in answer to Anti-barbarus, jun.—-but it shall 
be the last time: for there is nothing I hate so much as 
protracted discussions, where neither party will yield, 
though neither has any thing fresh to advance. 

Before I proceed, I would just remind your correspon- 
dent of the cause of his attack, viz. quotations in Latin 
in certain literary essays inserted in the Kaleidoscope. 
After thus pointing out the disputed ground, I pass over 
your correspondent’s compliments, which, of course, are 
well meant, and for which I request him to accept a like 
return. I donot dispute one word of what he says with 
regard to the education which a person's duty requires him 
to possess. I do not say that 2 knowledge of Latin is in- 
dispensible to the generality of mankind, or that their ig- 
norance of it should cause them to be ashamed; but I 
Tepeat my assertion : ignorance of Latin quotations argues 
a want of moderate and liberal education. The education 
of which your correspondent speaks, is no more than what 
their duty requires them to possess—no more than neces. 
sary; but surely he does not think that such an education 
ie synonymous with moderate and liberal! The draper 
who ean sign his name, who can calculate a yard and a 
half, at 9$d. per yard, can find out the bankrupts in the 
Gasette, and read his Bible on a Sunday, has learnt as 
much as his duty requires him to know; but, after all, 
he has not acquired any more than is taught in a charity- 
school. 

And, if it be granted, that the majority of your 
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nority ought not to be gratified occasionally by the present 


' very sparing introduction of it? Besides, I think that the 
‘ honourable minority contribute quite as much to the pages 


of the Kaleidoscope as the majority. 

Anti-barbarus, jun. gives a very odd reason for styling 
quotations ‘ Gothic and barbarous,” viz. ** because they 
were introduced during barbarous times.” The custom 
of drinking health was also introducéd during barbarous 
times, and its origin is completely barbarous—ergo, by the 
same parity of reasoning it also is Gothic and barbarous. 
Neither can quotations be Gothic and barbarous, because, 
as your correspondent contends, there is no necessity for 
them. There is now no necessity for the above custom of 
drinking health ; but what man will dare to call it Gothic 
and barbarous, because, though once necessary, it has now 
eeased to be so? I do not see why Lord Byron is not 
authority in favour of quotations: certainly none knew 
better how to write, and in the instance I made use of 
there is nothing of that which your correspondent lays 
to his charge. The context is as chaste and pure as his 
quotation, and he employs the whole in his own defence ; 
therefore I say Lord Byron, in the present case, is not bad 
authority. 

Anti-barbarne, jun. (I very much wish your correspon- 
dent would adopt another appellation: the very name is 
a club in his hand; for while his opponent is writing down 
such a long and formidable signature, he is in danger of 
forgetting what should follow.) duti-barbarus, jun. is 
very kind in grantirig his sympathy, and in declaring bis 
wish **to be as asecommodating as possible.” But such 
wishes have a very suspicious appearance: to a superficial 
observer they look like mercy; whilst to him that looks 
deeper they are only a cloak to conceal the weakness of 
the combatant. However, I feel myself compelled to 
thank the gentleman for his politeness. He certainly en- 
ters on the delicate subject with a tenderness and respect 
to feeling that is admirable. Yet what an enlargement ! 
How the hint isimproved! Such came not from a heart 
of stone! Oh! no— 

* A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
I cannot altogether discover the impropriety of the phrase 
** of course” as it is used in my note. 

A modest female, though ‘ able enough ‘to dispute a 
doubtful passage,” will not parade her learning at the 
expense of being called by her friends a blue stocking. I 
do not think I stand at all in danger from that quarter. 
A literary lady, though she may be justly pleased with 
her acquirements in the dead languages, and may use 
them privately, yet would rather be thought not to under- 
stand them than incur the above stigma. 

It appears to me, that the ladies will not thank your 
correspondent for his pains in thus advocating their cause ; 
but will secretly consider him rather blundering and offi- 
cious. Milton would have set him a very different ex- 
ample. When Adam began to enter on abstruse conver. 
sation with the angel Raphael, the most perfect and 
accomplished of women is pictured as modestly retiring : 

“ Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or incapable her ear 

Of what was high: such pleasure she reserv’d 
Adam relating, she sole auditress.” 


e * r) ® s e 
“He she knew would {ntermix 
Grateful digressions.” 


Again. How does Anti-barharus, jun. make it out, 
that because a writer does not translate a quotation, he is 
unable to communicate his ideas in his native language ? 
He certainly says as much as this; but if he really does 
understand the Latin, he must know, personally, that 
some passages cannot be translated correctly ; and that, 
when translated, they lose their force and dignity. It is 
well known, also, that every man does not utter his 
thoughts with the same force and expression—there is not 
one man in a thousand can speak with the energy of John- 
son! This, then, is the incontestible ground of quoting: 





readers do not understand Latin (which I very much 


doubt) still, does your cortespondent think that the mi- | 





for, if this be allowed, the liberty of quoting cannot be 
denied. Why quotations should be embodied with a 


writer’s own composition I cannot tell. Does it render 
the piece more compact? Not a whit. Is it more ele- 
gant? No: the contrary. Does it prove a writer's ori- 
ginality? No: rather his plagiarism. Then away with it. 

The authority of Dr. Collyer, on the subject of Grecian 
plagiarism wil! bear examination. When Dr. Collyer 
says that Greece stole her morais and philosophy from the 
East, he means to say that Greece took them without ac- 
knowledgment, and displayed them as her own; which 
is literally true, and which if your correspondent reads the 
lecture he will perceive. But how can this gentleman say 
that ** I clear the Greeks from the imputation of mean- 
ness by saying that if the Grecks had had Spectators or 
Kaleidoseopes we know not but they also might have 
quoted.” They never had such papers; therefore the 
charge of plagiarism stands unaffected: they were guilty 
of the fact, and the supposition of what might have hap. 
pened, had their state been different, but which there was 
no opportunity of proving, alters not the case in the least. 
I merely made the supposition to show that the fact of 
the Greeks not quoting was no argument against quota- 
tions in modern times; because the two states are so very 
different, that no just parallel can be drawn between them 
in that respect. It matters not that your correspondent 
says, ** the Greeks were too intent upon their own con- 
cerns to lose much time and labour about what had gone 
by.” We have the authority of Dr. Collyer for it, that 
the wisdom and intellectual superiority which marked the 
Greeks, aud which occasioned Socrates to be called the 
wisest of men, was not their own. 

But to conclude: if Experience be the mother of Wis- 
dom, and if Wisdom be valuable to mankind, then we 
cannot do wrong in consulting the records and writings of 
the past; and if so, why should we object to acknowledge 
the source of our wisdom, and refuse to give even a single 
thought in the language of its author perfect and com- 
plete ? Yours, &c. Y. Z. 

N.B. Anti-Barbarus, jun. in his first paper against 
Learned Quotations has these words, ** It is really as- 
tonishing that the Gothic and barbarous habit of quoting 
has not long since been abolished.” Let not this be for- 
gotten. Inthe above paper I have not given the argu- 
ment, that, by quoting in an author’s own language, we 
often silently and. elegantly bring to our support the au- 
thority of a great name. 

Your correspondent should, in his last paper, have given 
the passage by the French poet Piron, that others might 
judge of its superiority besides himself. 

October 26, 1824 


Obit Chat. 


Relation and Relative.—It is very common, says Horne 
Tooke, but cepecially with affected people, to call our re. 
lations our relatives. It is surely absurd to call a relation, 
that is, one actually related to us, a relative; that is (if 
used substantively) some one who may or can relate or 

ertain to—us, which may be predicated of any individual. 

set us hope, however, ‘* that this and other petty fopperies 
will pass away ; and that when the whim is over we may 
find our relations again as safe and sound as ever.” 

















Specimens of Legal Libels.—If a man says of a Counsel- 
lor of law, **thou art a daffadown-dilly,” an action lies. 
So adjudged in Scaccario, and agreed per totam curiam 
1. Vin. Ab. 445. ** He hath no more lawthan Mr. C.’s 
bull;”’ these words being spoker. of an attorney, the Court 
inclined that they were actionable, and that the plaintiff 
should have judgment, though it was objected that the 

laintiff had not declared that Mr. C, had a bull.—Sider. 
$27, pl. 8. Pasch. 19. Car. II. Baker v, Morfue. The 
Chief Justice was of opinion that if C. had no bull, the 
scandal was the greater. And it was pronounced per 
curiam in the same case, that to say of a lawyer that * he 
has no more law than a goose,” has been adjudged action- 
able.—Sid. 127. pl. 8. There is a quere added, as to the 


saying, ‘‘ He hath no more law than the man in the 
moon,” (ib. 2 Kib. 209) the law, doubtless, contemplatin 





the possibility of there being a man in the moon, and o 
his being a good lawyer. 








- ggine Arts. 

THE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE 
has now become so decidedly a feature (if we may so 
term it) of our publication, that we may be allowed to 
offer a few remarks upon a subject to which we attach 
much value ourselves. We have always regarded music 
as the most innocent and agreeable recreation that was 
ever devised by the ingenuity of man: some writer, in- 
deed, has gone so far as to say, that it is an amusement 
which tends less than any other to corrupt the human 
heart. Without disparagement, however, to other modes 
of employing our leisure hours, it 1s sufficient for our pur- 
pose that music is as unexceptionable as it is delightful. 

There are, however, no doubt, many, very many of our 
readers who neither understand nor relish music, and to 
such some apology might be requisite for the recent en- 
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largement of this department, had we not anticipated their 
objections already, by stating, what we now repeat,—that 
they shall be no losers by the occasional appropriation of 
our columns to this branch of the fine arts, as they may 
depend upon it that we shall, by means of gratuitous sup- 
plements, more than make up the difference in their 
favour. 

With respect to professors and amateurs we have a few 
remarks to make on this subject, which we take the pre- 
sent opportunity to offer to their notice. It is our wish, 
in this department of the Kaleidoscope, to interfere as 
little as possible with the music-sellers or music-masters. 
The pieces to which we have hitherto confined our- 
selves trench upon no copy-right; as the music, for 
instance, of Der Freischutz, is as much our property as 
that of any other person in this country. We have been 
under obligations to the proprietors of that interesting and 









excellent periodical work the Hurmonicon, who have per- 
mitted us to enrich our-columns, occasionally, with some 
of the pieces which have appeared therein in such abun- 
dance. 

it is our intention, as the winter advances, to present to 
our readers a few foreign waltzes and quadrilles, which 
may amuse those who sport the light fantastic toe. Our 
musical types, also, will enable us to enter occasionally 
into the subject of musical criticism, and we do not de- 
spair of obtaining some very able contributions in that 
branch. 

In conclusion, we shall feel obliged if any of our 
readers, who may be in possession of foreign airs (of mo- 
derate length) and which are not to be had in the shops, 
would favour us with a copy on the score, in order that 
we may examine them, and, if suitable, introduce them 
into the Kaleidoscope. 
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IN THE FIRST ACT OF DER FREISCHUTZ. 
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M TAYLOR respogtfally informs her Friends and the 
4Vii* public, that she will have for inspection This Day 
(MonpDaAy) the 22d instant, and Fag? days, an elegant »As- 
sortment of MILLINERY, CAPS, FRILLS, PELERINES, 
Children’s DRESSES, &c. suitable for the Season. 

Bold-street, No. 76. 





GYMNASIA. 





Woetrp. 


MOORR’S LATEST IRISH MELODIES. 
<a 





In the ninth part of this popular work, recently pub- 
lished, we recognise all the beauties which have rendered A 
the former parts so popular and fashionable. We shall | ¢gctiysecure and com 
make selections from time to time, confining ourselves, for | twisting wires, or any fastening whatever to theadjo 


the present, to the following. 
AND DOTH NOT A MEETING LIKE THIS, 


Atrn—Unknown. 
a 
And doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years I’ve been wand’ring away— 
To see thus around me my youth’s early friends, 
As smiling and kind as in that happy day ! 
Though haply o’er some of your brows, as o’er mine, 
The snow-fall of time may be stealing—what then? 
Like Alps in the sunset, thus lighted by wine, 
We'll wear the gay tinge of youth’s roses again. 
What soften’d remembrances come o’er the heart, 
In gazing on those we've been lost to so long! 
The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 
Still round them, like visions of yesterday, throng. 
~As letters some hand hath invisibly trac’d, 
When held to the flame will steal out on the sight, 
So many a feeling, that long seem’d effaced, 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light. 
And thus, as in memory’s bark, we shall glide 
To visit the scene of our boyhood anew, 
Tho’ oft we may see, looking down on the tide, 
The wreck of full many a hope shining through— 
Yet still, as in fancy we point to the flowers, 
That once made a garden of all the gay shore, 
Deceive:1 for a moment we'll think them still ours, 
And breathe the fresh air of life’s morning once more. 
So brief our existence, a glimpse at the most, 
Is all we can have of the few we hold dear ; 
And oft even joy is unheeded and lost, 
For want of some heart that could echo ft, near. 
Ah, well may we hope, when this short life is gone, 
To meet in some world of more permanent bliss, 
For, a smile or a grasp of the hand, hast’ning on, 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this, 
But, come,—the more rare such delights to the heart, 
The more we should welcome, and bless them the more— 
They're ours, when we meet,—they are lost, when we part, 
* Like birds that bring summer, and fly when ’tis o’er. 
Thus circling the cup, hand in hand, ere we drink, 
Let Sympathy pledge us, thro’ pleasure, thro’ pain, 
That fast as a feeling but touches one link, 
Her magic shall send it direct thro’ the chain, 








and E. WATERHOUSE respectfully inform their 

e Friends and the Publie, that their new Patterns in 
MILLINERY, CHILD-BED LINEN, BABIES’ CLOAKS, PE- 
LISSES, elegant Fancy worked MUSLIN, and Ladies’ COR- 
SETS, selected from the first Houses In London, are now 


ready for inspection, at their Rooms, 70, Bold-street. 


MILLINERY AND BABY LINEN WAREHOUSE, 
1, PARKER-STREET, CHURCH-STRERT. 

D DUNGLISON respectfully informs her Friends 

e and the Public, that she has received from London a 
choice selection of Ladies’ Caps, Habit Shirts, Frills, Collars, 
and Cuffs; alsoa beautiful Assortment of Long and Short 
Robes, Children’s Coats and Cloaks, Cloth, Nankeen, and 
Striped Jean Dresses; all of which she will have pleasure in 
submitting to inspection This Day (Monpay) the 22d instant, 
and following days, 

N.B. A general Assortment of Gentlemen's ready-made 

Linen.—1, Parker-street, Nov. 22, 1824, 


ISS MURRAY respectfully announces to her 
a Friends and the Ladies of Liverpool, that she purposes 
having,a selection of MILLINERY, DRESSES, and New 
po Riad for their inspection, on Tuxspay, the 23d 
a 
91, e-strect, November 16, 1824. 


WV RS. HARRISON respectfully informs her Friends 
and the Ladies of Liverpool, that on Wepnespay, 
the 24th instant, she will submit to their inspection a new 
one elegant Assortment of MILLINERY, DRESSES, PELIS- 
ES, &c. &c, which have been carefully selected from the 
frst Houses in London.—60, Bold-street, Nov. 19, 1824. 
APPRENTICES WANTED. 











principles of that salutary 
Seven o'clock in the evening. 


disposed.—Admittance, 2s. 


un one — only.) 

\ R. A. BEAUJEUX, Pupil of Mr. CLIAS, the 
Professor of Gymnasia in the royal Colleges, most re- 

spectfully informs the Public, that he intends exhibiting the 

practice in Mr. Paris’s Rooms, 


aun carest, We evens Waeneny) the S58 instant, & under this head, that Monsieur Beaujeux, professor of 





instant) by Monsieur Beaujeux, whom I take the liberty 
to recommend to your readers.—Yours, &c. 
+ 


The gentleman named by our correspondent is the same 
who was noticed in the Mercury in a paragraph, which 
we shall here repeat for the benefit of an ingenious 
stranger, who now appeals to their liberality. 

FROM THE MERCURY. ] 
Gumnasia.—It will be perceived by an advertisement 


Mr. B. will also exhibit Fencing, if any Gentleman feel | fencing, will, on Monday evening, present the public with 


an entertainment of a very novel kind. Monsieur B. has 





rtable in the mouth, without tying 
nin, 


Teeth, and yet so effectuallysecured, that the most powerfu 


ther can the minutest observer distin 


with great safety by the wearer. 
25, Bold-street. 


NOW EXHIBITING, THE NEW 





AT THE PANTHEON, TOP OF CHURCH-STREET. 


Room is fitted up as an EGYPTIAN TEMPLE, and 
that the Exhibition consists of FIVE VIEWS, euch Painted 
upon 650 feet of Canvas. 

First View. The CARLI CAVES.—-Second View. The 
PAGODA at RAMISSGRAM._ Thia View is seen under the 
effect of a passing Shower of Rain.—Third View. The OLD 
CITY of CAIRO. This View will be seen under various 


Dawn, Sunrise, and Broad Day. 

A Movine PANnorAMmaA of the ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND, 
the PUBLIC ENTRY INTO DUBLIN, and the EMBARKA- 
TION FROM DUNLEARY. 

The above Views will be Exhibited three times during the 
day :—First Exhibition at Half-past Eleven o’clock; Second, 
at One; and the Third at Half-past Two. And in the Even- 
ing also there will be three Exhibitions :—First, at Half-past 
Six; Second, at Eight, and the last, at Nine o’clock, com- 
mencing precisely at the stated hours. 

Boxes, 23.—Gallery, 1s.—Children, Half Price. 

Perpetual Tickets to be had at the Door, 5s. per month, 
Boxes, A MILITARY BAND. 








Gypmnasia 
: AND 
MISCELLANEOUS RECREATIONS. 


How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting, lent its turn to play; 

When all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frotick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength, went round, 

‘oldsmith. 

“It is a call to keep the spirits alive."—Ben Jonson. 





NO. XVIII. 





Sin,—The feat here described I have copied from M. 
Clias’s Gymnastique Elémentaire, wherein it is thus briefly 
described ; 








TO CHANGE THE HANDS. 

In equilibrium on the wrists between both bars. After 
having communicated to the body a little impulse from 
right to left, bring, with quickness, the left hand near the 
right, without touching the ground with the feet or. waist, 
and remove the right to where the left hand was placed 
before. This exercise ought to be practised several times 
without resting. 

Such of your readers qs feel any interest in performances 
| of this description may see this and other feats performed 
in @ masterly style this very evening (Monday, the 22d ' 


RTIFICIAL TEETH, by Mr. BEREND, Sur- : Soe Ig" 
@kON-DENTIST, 25, thee Seman to remain per eager practiced in the academy of Monsieur C 
0} 


effects of colouring: representing Night, Moonlight, Morning's 


recently visited London to get initiated in the page cm 
ias, who 

a a singular work in French, now before us, 
entitled Gymmnastique Elimentaire ; being a complete 
course of Gymnastic exercises for training up our youth 


’ 


motionsofthejaws,ineating,cannotdisplaceor injurethem, | - ' rp r 
fixed without pain, and adapted with suchaccuracy tothe re | in every kind of feat calculated to improve thcir mus- 
maining Teeth, that not the least difference can be felt, nei- | cular strength and activity; and what we have read and 


ish them. These} seen of the exercises, -has convinced us that they wil 
Teeth can, with ease, be taken out, cleaned, and replaced | 4+ no distant ; ve \ ill 


riod be very generally edopted, not 
only in our public academies, but in private families. 
M. Beaujeux, who is about to establish un academy in 
Dublin, has been advised to give an exhibition, en passant, 


EGYPTIAN PANORAMIC DIORAMA, | in Liverpool; and we can assure our readers, that the no- 


velty and obvious utility of the plan will amply repay 


[HE Public are respectfully informed, that the above | them for the very moderate admission money.—Foils and 


Masks will be provided, if any gentleman feel disposed to 
fence with Monsieur B.—See adv. 





Scientific Wecords. 
GEOLOGY. 


——— 

The following able and interesting paper, which forms 
Article XIV. of the North American Review for May 
last, will be perused with pleasure and advantage by those 
of our readers who have not had the opportunity of seeing 
the original work from which we have made this entertain- 
ing extract. 

The North American Review is a literary journal, 

which, in our opinion, suffers nothing in comparison with 
the best of our periodicals. It is a work, which, we think, 
must eventually become a favourite in this country with 
the candid and enlightened portion of the public. At 
present, however, it is but little known in this country ; 
and, we believe, that in Liverpool it is only to be met with 
at the Lyceum, where it is received very irregularly. 
The article we now select is a very fair specimen of the 
style of the reviewers in the department to which it relates. 
It evinces considerable reading and research, conveyed to 
the reader in a style in which the lively and the argu- 
mentative are happily blended.—Zdit. Kai. 





[FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. ] 


An Abstract of a New Theory of the Formation of the 
Earth By Ina HILL, A. M. Baltimore, 1823, 
pp 211. 

From the days of Sanchoniathon down to the present 
time, ingenious men have been much given to the amuse- 
ment of world-making; and the number of those, who 
have found pleasure in this occupation, seems not io have 
been lessened by the increasing light of science and phi- 
losophy. The discovery of new truths has rather multi- 
plied than diminished the difficulties of these under- 
takings, and served only to bring more courageous cham- 
pions into the field, by heightening the glory of triumph ; 
as the renowned knight of La Mancha was stimulated to 
untried exploits in proportion to the hazard and uncer- 
tainty which seemed to await his adventures. 
No task could be imagined more easy at first than that 
of constructing a globe like our earth ; it was reduced to 
a sort of mathematical problem,—‘* matter and motion 
being given to make a world.” So tractable and accom- 
modating was this agone that it yielded with the ut- 
most readiness to the plastic mathematics of the wonder- 
working cosmogonist. Worlds sprang up around him 
at his bidding, and he had only to sit in tranquil admira- 
tion of the workmanship of his hands. Among the mo- 
derns, Descartes has been the most successful in solving 
problems of this description. hg Sl 





Of whirling vortices and circling spheres,” 
he constructed the earth, the planets, the sun, and the 
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heavens; and, after such prodigies of execution, where is 
the wonder that he should affirm it to be within the com- 
pass of his power, ** having a quantity of matter and mo- 
tion to produce an animal ?” It is true, the worthy Dr. 
Keill’s indignation was kindled at the boldness of the 
philosopher, and he roy pronounces this an ‘* insuper- 
able problem,” and warmly demands, ‘* with what con- 
fidence he could pretend to solve so intricate a problem 
who blundered so much in the easiest and most abstracted 
#iings in nature?” With how little reason this severe 
censure is inflicted, let the wise and considerate judge. 

The early ym every did not confine their labours to 
the earth, hut embraced the sun, moon, stars, and the 

universe. The astronomer, Xenophanes, took the stars 
to be patches of clouds, which were lighted up at night, 
and extinguished in the morning. As for suns and 
moons, he said, they were numerous, and that different 
elimates of the earth were accommodated with distinct 
sets. The great Anexagoras, the precepter of Socrates 
and Pericles, was among the noted astronomers and cos- 
mogcenists of his time. According to him, the firmament 
is an arch of stone, the sun an inflammable body about as 
large as the ancient phew snes p and the stars are stones 
w'irled up from the suiface of the earth by the swiftness 
of the circumambient air, which set them on fire, and 
gave them a circular motion. Diogenes was not satisfied 
with these theories. He declared the stars to be hot 
pumice stones, originally fixed in the sphere of the hea- 
vens, and serving as lamps in the night, but chiefly 
@esigned as breathing holes of the world. Other philo- 
sophers affirmed that the sun was globular and hollow, 
eontaining fire within, which produced light by streaming 
out through a cayity on one side. When this cavity was 
stopped, the sun was eclipsed. 

Beistotle believed the universe, sun, moon, stars, the 
earth, man, animals, plants, and all things else to be 
eternal, having always existed in the same general forms 
as at present. The business of world making, therefore, 
he deemed a gratuitous work, and unworthy of a philo- 
sopher. Burnet has a long chapter to confute this notion 
ef Aristotle, that the inn is eternal, and to prove the 
science of cosmogony not to be of such trifling moment 
as the Stagyrite would have it. But he was too much 
interested in the subject to be an impartial reasoner, as 
will be seen hereafter. In Plato’s system, ideas and forma 
only existed from cternity, and the world and all substan- 
tial things were made by uniting these ideas and forms 
to mattir. Many are the deep speculations scattered 
through the ancients concerning the origin of things, the 
soul of the world, and the mundane egg. One sect be- 
lieved the Deity himself to be the universe, and as late 
as the thirteenth century the body of poor Amalric was 
dug up and burned, on suspicion of his having abetted 
this tenet in his lifetime. The Persians had their Oromades 
and Arimanius, a good and evil principle, engaged in 
perpetual contention, till Mithras calmed their rage, and 
set them at work in forming a world. The Egyptians, 
Hindoos, and Chinese have not been deficient in schemes 
and theories of cosmogony. age 

The Epicurean plan, which has made much noise in the 
world, and seems to have been for some time a sort of 
thriving heresy among the ancients, received its first ele- 
ments from the genius and labours of Leucippus. This 
philosopher invented the doctrine of atoms, or original 
pariicles of matter, indivisible and indissoluble, out of 
which the earth and all terrestrial things were made. He 
advanced but a single step, however, in moulding these 
materials into a system ; for, when Democritus imbibed 
the sentiments of Leucippus, he found the entire mass of 
his predecessor's particles in a state of unutterable con- 
fasion, and desperate warfare. To open light into this 
abyss of contending atoms, and give tule to their wild 
disorder, Democritus perceived it necessary to impose 
wholesome restrictions and definite laws. He laid it down 
as au axiom, that the xewra pesyidn, first magnitudes, 
as he called them, were eternal; and, also, that, from 
eternity, all these particles had possessed a uniform 
motion, each in the same direction, and with the same 
velocity. ‘Thus prepared, he commenced the great work 
of constructing a world ; but how far he actually proceeded, 
er whether bis accustomed employment, of laughing at 
the follies and vanity of mankind, allowed him leisure to 

poscoute his task with suitable diligence, we have no 
means of being informed. 

The merit of completing the structure belonged to 
Epicurus, a philosopher renowned for his brilliant genius, 
hisexemplary virtues, and gentleness of manners, although 
many of his followers added little credit either in principles 
er conduct to the name of their master. He contrived to 
bridle the roaming atoms, and subdue them to his plea- 


in contact. This was a fatal blow to the whole system, 
as neither a world, nor any part of a world, could rise into 
existence, except by a concussion and coalescence of these 
primeval atoms. The fertile mind of Epicurus easily 
overcame this apparent obstacle. He found out, that, 
notwithstanding the particles moved in right lines, yet 
these lines were not parallel; and, however small the 
angle in which two or more particles were moving toward 
each other, they must at last meet. 

Here the eoncourse began; two united particles soon 
met with a third, and a general confusion ensued. Age 
after age rolled away before the symptoms of harmony 
appeared in any part; millions of combinations were gone 
through; the war was furious and dreadful ; the imagina- 
tion has no power to conceive the number of objects, the 
variety of forms, which arose and perished in the strife 
of these chaotic elements. But the time came when one 
particle after another found its appropriate place, ite sym- 
pathiging particle, and then began to appear things in 
regular shapes and consistency. These atoms were of all 
forms ; some were round, others cubical, triangular, 
hooked, cellular. The hooks elenched themselves into 
the cells, and in this close contact formed hard substances, 
rocks, precious stones, and metals. Atoms of ‘rregular 
forms eombined into substances of different denzities, as 
clay, earth, soil; and last of all came the globular atoms, 
which constitute water and other fluids, and can only be 
kept on the earth by resting in cavities. Thus the globe, 
trees, plants, animals, and all terrestrial things were 
brought into being. They continue so, because in this 
}state the atoms maintain a harmonious union, which the 
ordinary force of infringing atoms cannot dissolve. 

Such was the contrivance by which Leucippus, Demo- 
critus, and Epicurus made the world, or rather their dis- 
covery of the manner in which the world made itself. 
Cudworth writes learnedly to prove that Leucippus de- 
serves not the honour of the original discovery, and would 
fain tear the laurel from his head, where it has flourished 
so long, and place it on the brow of Pythagoras, or some 
earlier sage. We are not convinced by the arguments of 
Cudworth, but in so grave a matter we would not decide 
with precipitancy, reserving to ourselves the right of fur- 
ther: inquiry and consideration. 

A system like this of Epicurus, a system of Atheism 
and absurdity, however ingenious ond highly wrought, 
could hardly have survived its author, had it not been 
embraced by a few of the loftiest minds of antiquity, and 
immortalized by the powerful, the brilliant, the exhaust- 
less genius of Lucretius. The poem of this extraordinary 
man, entitled De Rerum Natura, is a methodical expo- 
sition and defence of the atomical physiology, and more 
strikingly combines the richness of a poetical fancy with 
the deep thought of philosophy, a universal knowledge, 
refinement of taste, and polished elegance of language, 
than any other similar composition ancient or modern. 
As it runs through the whole domain of nature, and seeks 
the causes of all things, physical and moral, its topics are 
innumerable; many of them dry and crabbed, it is true, 
and such as no magic of fancy nor skill in poetry could 
adorn; but where the subject will admit, almost every 
line discovers a master’s hand, and every period breathes 
the spirit and glows with the imagery of poetical inspira- 
tion. The opening of the several books, and the episodes, 
are particularly beautiful. The poet talks wisely on the 
origin of government and the arts, on the principles of 
— and morals; and foolishly enough on physics, 

use his axioms are false. Take these for granted, 
and his logic is exact; the wonder is, that, with so much 
folly at bottom, he could rear an edifice so magnificent 
and imposing. He never labours for a reason, and the 
facility with which he accounts for every phenomenon in 
nature, without deviating from his first principles, proves 
the astonishing reach of his ingenuity, and the resources 
of his marvellous intellect. 

In the judgment of Depie he was ne copied by 
Virgil, especially in the Georgics. Dryden characterizes 
him as a ‘* sublime and daring genius, whose thoughts 
are masculine, and full of argumentation,” and from 
whose warmth and energy ‘ proceed the loftiness of his 
expressions, and the ual torrent of his verse, where 
the barrenness of his subject does not too much constrain 
the quickness of his fancy.” Julius Scaliger calls him an 
incomparable poet, incomparabilis poctu. He affected the 
old dialect, and, although the variety, thus attained, adds 
to the copiousness of his language, and sometimes to the 
sweetness of his expressions, yet it is too apt to convey a 
tone of harshness to the ear accustomed to the more mo- 





sure. A remarkable oversight was detected in the axiom 
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of Democritus, which aseribed an equable motion to; Ovid. But good judges have been unanimous in extolling 
the atoms, and sent them forward in parallel right lines. | the uncommon elegance of his latinity. In this respect, 
Thus situated, they must move for ever without coming | 


Casaubon places him above all the Latin writers. Lucre- 
tius latinitatis author optimus. By the premature death 
of the poet, his work was deprived of his last touches, 
and this may account for the occasional dark spots in the 
beautiful po ish, which he has communicated to the bod 
of his style. Cicero was the editor and publicher of this 
pienen poem. If the voice of antiquity is to be 
eeded, and the critics trusted, the illustrious editor was 
not highly gifted with the qualities most requisite for the 
task he undertook; and it is reasonable to suppose, that 
defects eseaped his notice, which the author’s revising hand 
— have removed. 
otwithstanding the singular notion of Anaxagoras, 
mentioned above, respecting the nature of the sun and 
stars, this philosopher was the first to lay the foundation 
of a rational system of the creation. He put the elements 
of chaos under the direction of an intelligent mind, or’ 
being, who had knowledge and power to govern and ar- 
range them according to his will. Had this great truth 
been rigidly adhered to, the immense absurdities, which 
bewildered the minds of later philosophers on this subject, 
would have been avoided. It has been said, and probably 
with truth, that some of the ancients borrowed their notions 
of the creation from the book of Genesis. Juvenal testifies, 
that the writings of Moses were known to the Romans, 
and proof is not wanting, that the same knowledge was 
common to the Greeks. it cannot be doubted, that Ovid’s 
description of the creation, in the first book of the Meta- 
morphoses, was copied from the Bible. ‘The facts, and 
frequently the language, correspond with the narrative of 
the Jewish lawgiver. 
Ante mare et tullu 
Unus erat toto Sen ot Guat See atnatn, yep aeecad 
Quem dixere Chaos, rudis indigestaque moles; 
Nec quicquam, nisi pondus iners, &c. 


The whole description, in its important features, resem- 
bles the Mosaic account not less closely than these openin 
lines. The poet yields to his fancy, and, for his machi- 
nery and embellishments, draws on the mythology of the 
times; but his cosmogony, his account of the early wick- 
edness of mankind, his deluge, his Deucalian and Pyrrha, 
are all derived from the first chapters of Genesis. 


[ To be continued.] 





THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


Boom the Hampshire Telegraph. 


_On Wednesday morning, the 11th instant, his Majesty's 
discovery ship the Griper, Captain George F. Lyon, most 
unexpectedly arrived at this port (Portsmouth) and ran 
into the harbour, direct from Davis’s Straits, with the 
signal of distress flying, having lost all her anchors and 
cables in ffuitless endeavours to get into Repulse Bay, 
whither se was under orders to preceed, for the purpose 
of co-operating with Captain Parry in search of a north- 
west passage. 

The circumstances which have led to the failure of this 
branch of the north-west expedition are attributable to 
stormy and severe weather, which prevailed in a more 
intense degree than the oldest northern navigator remem- 
bers, and to the extraordinary bad qualities of the ship for 
the purposes required. 

It appears that the Griper left Stromness on the 1st of 
July, and made Cape Chudleigh (on the Labrador coast) 
on the 2d of August, having fallen in with icebergs three 
days previously, and from which time she was beset with 
drift ice. In this p e she was found to make so little 
progress, that the Snap her provision tender) was frequently 
obliged to take her in tow. 

From Cape Chudleigh the Griper was obliged to stretch 
to the northward, to Resolution Island, as the field ice 
prevented progress up Hudson’s Strait: they were, how- 
ever, enabled to make slow advances to the westward, 
close to the Savage Islands, until they made Salisbury 
or Nottingham Island, but which place could not be as- 
certained from the impossibility of making observations 
off the Upper Savage Islands. Some canoes of natives 
came off to them, who appeared to be of the same descrip - 
tion of Esquimaux with which our navigators were before 

uainted. They were dismissed with liberal presents, 
and appeared much gratified. 
From Salisbury Island, the Griper proceeded to the 
south point of Southampton Island, in which they were 
assisted by a — current setting down Fox’s Channel; 
but, on their rounding Southampton Island, this current, 
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which they wished to proceed) was directly against them, | F ; 
and nearly caused their shipwreck. Southampton Island { unsuccessful in the fishery ; no ship had more than two 
was found to be laid down with tolerable accuracy. Off 


the south-west end of the island, the Griper was obliged 
to anchor, in consequence of suddenly shoaling her water.: 
in a gale of wind she parted one anchor, but brought up 
again with three anchors a-head, in quarter less four 
fathom water: when the tide fell, the sea was so heavy 
that the rudder continually struck the ground, and was 
lifted almost out of the gudgeons: this was on the Ist of 
September. On the weather moderating, the Griper pro- 
ceeded up the Welcome, but a northerly gale of wind 
springing up, the ship was driven into Hudson’s Bay. 
However, by perseverance, and taking advantage of every 
favourable breeze of wind, she reached Cape Fullerton, 
t the larboard entrance of Wager River, and within about 
sixty miles of the spot (Repulse Bay) where she was in- 
tended to winter. The coast on the American main land 
was found so rocky and extremely dangerous, that she 
was obliged to stretch off for Southampton Island, whence 
she endeavoured to make for Repulse Bay, but was driven 
by the tide directly to the southward and westward, against 
me Se was supposed to be Wager River. Here strong 
breézes and a heavy snow storm set in, which made it neces- 
sary that the ship should be brought to with three anchors 
a-head, and made snug. The sea rose rapidly and broke 
| over the ship with tremendous force, forming thick coats 


> of ice in an instant, so as to connect the shrouds together 


half way up the rigging. The snow aléo fell so fast that 
the men had much difficulty in gp | the decks clear. 
The ship all this time pitched so dreadfully, that the 


> cables came over the bumpkins, one of which was thereby 
broken. ‘During the night a large stream of ice was per- 






ved coming down 
arted before it reach i ’ 
only struck against the bows, which did no damage. The 

‘wind continued to increase, as well xs the snow: at five 
o'clock iv the morning the starboard cable parted, 2 on 


upon the ship, but, most happily, it 
ed t her, and ena small portions of it 


_by'a sea and parted from them all! Her situation at this 
“time was the most perilous that can be imagined, every 
Findividual momentarily expecting that she would drive on 
shore. Means of preservation, however, were not neg- 
lected: the trysails were got oa her, though it was so 
dark that no object could be discerned, and they did nat 
know so much as which way the ship’s head lay, from the 
compassés having ceased to act, the ship being, asitis su 

posed, directly over, or near the Magnetic Pole. Whilst 
presuming, in this distressing dilemma, that the wind had 
shifted off the land, as the water deepened, a sight of the 
‘sun, and subsequently of the other celestic] bodies were 
‘obtained (of which they had bad no view for some days) 
and the ship was found to have been drifted out of the 
) Welcome, after having attained lat. 65. 30. There was 
at this moment no anchor left in theship. Notwithstand- 
ing it was deterinined, if possible, to winter about Chester- 
field Inlet, or even to the southward of that spot. The 
persevering efforts of all on board were accordingly directed 
¢ ship got 
into the shallows of Iludson’s Bay, they were reluctantly 
cu pelled to edge away for Salisbury Island, still hoping 


., ship swinging to the other three anchors, she was struck 





= that a few fine and favourable days would restore them 


their lost ground. The bad weather, however, still con- 
tinued, and there wus much difficulty in watering the ship 
at these places, from a stream of ice. A number of natives 
came off to them in canoes, and trafficked their clothes for 
iron and spears. At length, the hopeless conti of 
bad weather, the wretched condition ef the ship (from her 
incapacities) the officers and crew having suffered more 
hardships than on any previous voyage, the advanced stage 
lof the season, with numerous other concomitant miseries, 
compelled Captain Lyon to consent that the ship should 
be got out of Hudson's Straits (an extent of eight hundred 
miles of dangerous navigation) which place they had 
rarcely Fates when asoutherly gale drove them up Davis’ 
traits, 150 miles to the southward of Resolution Island. 
Providentially, a change of wind enabled them soon after 
roceed on a southern passa;ze ho:neward, and the Griper 
Arrived here in six weeks, in the state we have described. 
Though little has becn effected towards solving the geo- 
phical problem of a north-west passage, by this voy- 
we, yet some most interesting elucidations of the deviation 
if the compass have been brought to m4 The compasses 
n to waver arid contradict each other when abreast of 
ne Savage Islands; and as the ship got to the westward, 
e compasses got unsteady and useless. Whilst the ship 
es in Sir Thomas Rowe’s Welcome, they frequently 
ould not traverse at all, but stood in whatever position 
e card was placed. Should a passage be discovered by 
apt. Parry, through the Prince Regent's Inlet, it is con- 
éred more than probable, from the irregular movements 
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The Griper spoke several whalers, all of which had been 


fish, and many none whatever. From the Captain of the 
Phenix whaler, Captain Lyen heard that Captain Parry's 
expedition had been seen in the middle of August, in lat. 
71, beset with ice. On the whole the season has been 
more boisterous, and, consequently, the sea less clear than 
it has been known for thirty years. It was very question- 
able if Capt. Parry would be able to reach Lancaster's 
Sound. Had the Griper effected a wintering either in 
Repulse Bay or Wager River, or Chesterfield Inlet, Capt. 
Lyon, with a strong party, would have made a land jour- 
ney to Point Turn-again, near the Copper- Mine River, a 
distance of nearly 700 miles, for which expedition they 
were fully equipped. Capt. Parry, if he succeed in passing 
Lancaster Sound, and getting to the southward, down 
Prince Regent’s Inlet (by which a Lyon was next 
year to communicate with him) he will send a land expe- 
dition if possible, in the same direction, as well as to Re- 
pulse Bay, in the hope of communicating with the Griper. 

The Griper communicated with the Esquimaux natives 
of the Upper Savage Islands, and of Salisbury and Not- 
tingham Islands, all of whom had frequently seen Euro- 
peans. They were less savage in their habits and manners 
than their more northern brethren, but they showed a 
strong thievish disposition : they endeavoure to steal the 
oars and iron work from the boats. The Griper also com- 
municated with the natives of various parts of' Southamp- 
ton Islands, who had never seen a ship before. They, 
however, expressed very little surprise; they evinced 
more gentleness in their manners than any other of the 
Esquimaux tribes, and were much better looking and 
cleaner in their persons: the women were rather pretty. 
All those people reside in the Walrus-hide huts, which 
are described in Captain Lyon’s last voya, 

The Griper is ordered to be paid off, and sold out of the 
navy. A vessel better adapted to the peculiarities of the 
service, will no doubt be provided for Captain Lyon and 
his meritorious officers and crew, on the opening ef the 
season, for a further He oY Captain Franklin, we 
understand, is to leaye England, on his land expedition, 
in February next. 
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SOLUTION TO GAME XX. 





White. Black. 
1 Castle ....E-—5 1 King...... H—6 
2 Queen....H—4 2 King...... G—7 
3 Queen.... H—7 3 King...... F—6 


4 Queen,... H—8-+- Mate. 


——Fe 
[No. xx1.] 


SINGULAR CONDITIONAL GAME. 
The white, in this game, instead of immediately check- 
mating the black with the Queen, either at H 8, or at 
G 7, compels the black to checkmate him with the King’s 
Bishop's Pawn F 7, in eleven or twelve moves. 
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Correspondence. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
-_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—From the many serious inconveniences which 
arise out of the law on this subject, I am induced to trou- 
ble you with a few observations thereon. By the law of 
England, a tenancy from year to year cannot be put an 
end to, either by the landlord or tenant, without six 
months’ notice ending with the year, unless some particu- 
lar understanding to the contrary exists between the parties. 
I dare not presume to come to a definite conclusion, either 
as to the perfect efficacy, or total inefficacy of this law, as 
it regards the security of landlord and tenant; but shall 
content myself with merely pointing out a few of the evils 
and evasions which arise, and are daily practised, in this 
town, in direct opposition thereto, and leave it for others 
to judge how far it answers the end designed. In the first 
place, I feel little hesitation in asserting, that in house 
property, renting annually from 6 to £20 each, this law is 
only.in a very few instances regarded, and in cases, too, 
where no special agreement has been entered into control- 
ling its operation. The general practice amongst such 
householders is, not to consider either the law or the land- 
lord, but solely their own convenience; and if they are 
desirous of quitting their dwellings, they deem it only ne 
cessaty, in a cursory way, to inform the landlord of their 
intention, and that they shall quit ** in a week, er month, 
orso.”” If the landlord feels dissatisfied with this no time 
kind of notice, and refuses to quit them, they immediately 
take upon themselves to relet the house to any person who 
may bein want thereof, and, of course, without making 
those minute inquiries as to character and ability to pay, 
of which the landlord would have taken care to satisfy 
himself. And thus many persons obtain possession of 
houses, the rents of which they have no possible means of 
paying, and contrary to the very spirit and principle of a 
statute I shall afterwards have occasion to notice. It ie 
true, that the tenant who thus relets, remains liable to the 
landlord for rent; but it is also true, that the remedies 
against him for recovering the same, after his having 
quitted the house, are not so summary as those which 
might be adopted during his actual possession, and are 
liable to be more easily frustrated. Thus a landlord may, 
for a length of time, be harassed with tenants, of other 
people’s choosing, and who are incapable of paying their 
rents. And what is his remedy? In many cases woree 
than the disease ; for it would be folly, as regards small 
houses, to even think of obtaining possession by ejectment. 
It frequently happens that sub-tenants, instead of paying 
rent for occupation, enjoy this benefit gratis, and some- 
times insist upon being paid for vacating it: thus leaving the 
landlord a choice of evils; and itis wisdom to abide by the 
lesser. Of course, I here more particularly allude to those 
cases to which a well known adage, not less vulgar than 
true, may be applied, ‘‘sue a beggar,” &c.; and for the - 
naming of which, if not so peculiarly in point, I should 
have occasion to apologize. But, as regards the publie, 
the most serious evil, resulting from this system, is, the 
facility it affords to vagrant strangers in obtaining a see 
tlement in this parish. By the 13 & 14 Car. 2. ch. 12, 
renting for a year, a tenement of the yearly value of £10, 
gained a settlement; and it has since been decided, that 
it is not necessary the renting should be for a year; for if 
a tenement of the yearly value of £10 be taken for two 
months, or forty days only, it will be sufficient to give a 
eettlement, (Burr. S. C. 474) and the principle of the sta- 
tute was, ** the having substance enough to gain credit for 
such a house.” If a landlord had always the letting of hie 
own house, this would be a very operative principle; but 
when tenants, who, in opposition to the will of the landlord, 
are desirous of speedily and illegally ending their tenan- 
cies, can so easily attain their purpose by reletting, they 
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of the sub-tenant, leaving that point to be ascertained by 
the landlord, when the rent falls due. Thus strangers, of 
every description, by treating with tenants so disposed, 
instead of the owners of the property, may readily obtain 
possession of a house, the rent of which is sufficient to give 
them asettlement, but more than they can afford to pay. 
It must, however, be confessed, that the landlord, as well 
as the tenant, is in some measure implicated in the origin 
and continuance of this system. Half a years’ notice to 
quit, ending with the year, is, in some cases, equivalent 
to nearly eighteen months’ notice; for if circumstances 
should occur, to induce or render necessary a change of 
residence, a few days after a tenant has commenced the 
latter half portion of a year, he cannot, without the con- 
sent of his landlord, legally quit his dwelling, until the 
termination of the following year. It is, therefore, owing 
to the stubbornness of landlords in insisting upon their 
strict legal rights, in such cases, that tenants are driven to 
the practice of reletting. 1 am not wise enough to disco- 
ver the policy of requiring half a years’ notice, ending 
with the year, and, of consequence, cannot help thinking, 
that six months’ notice given, and ending at any time, is 
amply, if not more than sufficient, for all necessary secu- 
rity. Since, however, the law is otherwise, the only means 
of controlling its operation is, by the parties making such 
arrangements and stipulations, upon letting or taking 
houses, as may best suit their several situations and cir- 
cumstances in life; and it is the neglect of this due cau- 
tion which has led to the adoption of a practice not less 
detrimental to the interest of the landlord, than, on many 
occasions, burthensome to the parish funds. 

I did not, however, in the onset, propose particularly 
to consider and point out the remedy, but merely to state 
the evil: this I have attempted to do, and trust J have 
pot laboured in vain, 

Liverpool. W. 
CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAN. 
— 

Odi profanum vulgus, et arcco.—Horace, Ode J, Lib. III. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sixn,—Without exclaiming with Horace that ‘1 abo- 
minate the uninitiated vulgar, and I drive them off,” it 
must be admitted that select society is that society into 
which the ** uninitiated vulgar” is not admitted, and such 
is the society of which our assemblies are constituted; but 
as one or two chagrined and over-fastidious youths have 
dared to say, that though the above-mentioned elegant and 
very select assemblages of wit and beauty, are wholly free 
from ‘ homines pravis opinionibus imbutos et minus ido- 
neos ad audienda mysteria vere virtutis ad philosophia ;* 
yet, that they cannot boast of the presence of two gentle- 
men, according to those rules of rank and aristocracy 
which are the adopted children of feudality and tenure.— 
This serious charge has given rise to much discussion 
amongst us as to wut constitutes the rank of agentleman; 
and as our committee of management, though laudata ab 
his, is yet culpata ab illis, for their selection and rejection 
of subscribers ; not wishing to remain in this tickle situa- 
tien any longer, they request the aid of your numerous 
readers hereon, and will be much obliged by any advice 
on a point so delicate, from any one competent to give 
advice. Some of our modern illuminati begin to enter- 
tain opinions, which, to the same enlightened body, seem 
so wild and incoherent as to go far towards excluding, 
from the above festivities, the most elegant of the elegants 
of Ashton, the ** spes gregis” itself; and we are deter- 
mined, if possible, to avoid the deplorable consequences 
which must result from such chaotic notions, and so show 
the said illuminati that we are possessed of minds quite 


open to conviction, and that we are men of deliberation. 4 


We therefore request, that by publishing this letter of in- 
quiry as to what constitutes a gentleman, you will enable 
ue to relieve ourselves from the present dilemma; only 
request such of your readers as may be willing to oblige 


us in this matter, to convey their sentiments in the mildest 
of phraseology, when speaking of cxtraction or education ; 
for though we wish our wounds to be fully probed, we do 
not wish to have a caustic applied; also on the subject 
of wealth we should like to have an oily diction used, or 
else the Stayley Bridge folks will bully us out of our cot- 
tage-like tenements, whether inherited or acquired. For 
the community, Yours, &c. 
ASHTONIAN. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Oct. 18, 1824. 

P.S. Should a rump and dozen be the result ef this dis- 
cussion, we will invite all the parties disputant, and will 
give more ample notice of the time and place of eating and 
deinking than the literati of Bury did on a late occasion, 
for we can eat and drink at Ashton-under-Lyne, a8 well as 
dance. A. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—So many different instances are recorded by re- 
spectable naturalists, of’ toads having been discovered in 
situations where no air could possibly gain admission, that 
not a shadow of doubt can be entertained respecting the 
fact, that these reptiles can exist for ages, nay, perhaps 
centuries, imprisoned in stone, or imbedded in hard mine- 
ral. We are credibly informed, that they have been fre- 
quently found in stone quarries, marl pits, and also in the 
depths of coal mines; but perhaps the following is the 
most singular station which a toad ever occupied, at least 
so it appeared to me, upon perusing it amongst other in- 
teresting matter, in a book which I accidentally met with 
the ather day, nor could I resist a strong desire of trans. 
mitting it to your highly interesting publication. ** At 
Stadfold, near Wolverhampton, the stone steeple was re- 
paired upwards of a century ago; and it is recorded, upon 
the testimony of many of the inhabitants then living, that 
the top stone of this steeple being thrown down by one of 
the workmen from the pinnacle into the church-yard, 
broke into two pieces, and discovered a living toad in the 
very centre of it, which died on being exposed to the air.’ 
This certainly gives rise to many curious speculations. 
In the first place it may be asked, how many ages the ani- 
mal reposed on its bed of stone ere it was fashioned by the 
hand of a mason? In the next place, for what period of 
time it enjoyed so exalted a station, and continued to tower 
above the busy crowd of mortals, *‘ scorning the base de- 
grees by which it did ascend ?” 

It would bea very curious, if not very interesting, expe- 
riment, and one which, perhaps, no naturalist ever tried, 
to discover, by proper management, how long those ani- 
mals which pass the winter months in a state of torpidity 
could preserve the vital spark, were their dormancy pro- 
longed by some artificial means. It does not appear very 
improbable that, in such a case, if air were totally excluded, 
and a cold temperature preserved, that the creatures in 
question would continue torpid for a period of years, far 
surpassing that allotted to them by nature; this, in fact, 
appears to be the only probable solution of the question— 
Why are toads found in stones and other opaque bodies, 
without any communication with the world without ? 

Let us suppose that.one of this species, in secking some 
suitable spot where to establish his winter quarters, tuin - 
bles down a chink in the earth, a mar! pit, or a mine, with- 
out suffering destruction, or material injury, in his descent : 
he immediately creeps, it may naturally be supposed, into- 
some friendly corner or cranny, the entrance to which 
either rain, or some accidental cause, effectually blockades, 
and that so completely, that no possibility of escape or re- 
covery offers itsclf, until the hand of man, perhaps after a 
lapse of ages, unbars the narrow prison, and lets in upon 
the captive that light whose return only serves to put a 
period to his exhausted frame. 

Prisoners, who have been immured in dark dungeons, 











have, in time, become so habituated to them, that they have 
been able to discern even the mice which ran about in 
search of crumbs; and the light being suddenly restored, 
they have solicited a return to their dismal abodes, to avoid 
its once cheering influence. Peter, of Sicily, the fisherman, 
affords another instance of the manner in which nature 
may be changed; then why not toads, by a long residence 
in rocky prisons, become so accustomed to such abodes and 
manner of dragging on life, that sudden exposure to the 
air may have the same effects upon them as it has upon 
fishes, or immersion in water upon land-birds ? 
October, 1824. oO. R. 


Go Worrespondents. 


LIVERPOOL APPRENTICES AND MECHANICS’ LIBRARY.—We have 
received the following note from a correspondent: 
“ ee. b vgih rd an : the nengers of the Ke 5 
{V) e writer there are any lect O 
among the mechanics this winter, on chemist be ta 
**A MECHANIC." 
In reply to this inquiry, we have only to state, that we are 
not aware that any well-informed person has it in contem- 
plation to enlighten the mechanics in the way here alluded 
to. There are amongst us not more than two or three 
persons who are competent to the task, to do it justice; 
although, we doubt not, that abundance of pretenders 
might be found whose vanity would lead them to assume 
the office of public lecturer. The gentlemen who alone are 
capable of doing justice to the science of chemistry, are so 
busily engaged in tbeir professional pursuits, that it would 
be unreasonable to expect they could devote any time to 





promote the interests of even so excellent an institution as P 


the Liverpool Apprentices and Mechanics’ Library, however 
much it may stand in need of support. 

(+? Since we wrote the foregoing paragraph, we have seen 
an advertisement in the Afercury, announcing that the li- 
brarian of this institution intends to deliver a discourse, 
intending to illustrate the advantages of the diffusion of 
l:nowledge amongst the people, and to draw the attention 
of the public to the Mechanics’ Library. This lecture will 
be given to-morrow (Tuesday evening) the 23d instant, at 
the large room of the York Hotel; and we should have 
drawn the particular attention of the readers of the Mercury 
to the subject, had we been aware that such an advertise- 
ment had appeared therein. The editor is not in the habit 
of reading the advertisements; and it was not until Satur- 
day evening that this particular advertisement was pointed 
out to his notice. Whilst we wish all possible success to 
the efforts of the librarian, we have been under the necer- 
sity of making the foregoing remark, as it would else have 
appeared singular, and indeed unaccountable, that as the 
founders and friends of the Liverpool Apprentices’ Library, 


we should not, ina marked manner, have drawn the at- | 


tention to any effort, from any quarter, to promote its in- 
terests. We have only further to observe, that whilst we 
are of opinion that sufficient notice has not been given of 
the intention of the librarian to read the discourse which 
we have just mentioned, we heartily wish that his experi- 
ment may provesuccessful, in which case he will be entitled 
to all the merit, as it is entirely an act of his own.— 
We are not without hopes, that a public discussion (as in 
our debating societies) will take place during the winter, in 
aid of the funds of the Apprentices’ and Mechanics’ Library, 
which can now reckon amongst its constant readers Z1GHT 
HUNDRED YOUNG MEN. 

Musica, DepaRTMENT.—A query from No Musician obliges us 
to repeat what we have stated more than once or twice, viz. 
that the general reader, who has no relish for the music in 
the Kaleidoscope, will be no loser by Its introduction; as he 
may depend upon it that we shall, by means of gratuitous 
supplements, more than give him the stipulated allowance. 
We have one such supplement now in preparation. 

Ashtontan's letter, together with that of 0. R. and several 
others, have been temporally kept back by the long extracts 
we have been obliged to give respecting the late Lord Byron. 

Auti-Humbug is at liberty to draw what conclusions he pleases. 
We'shall not descend to enter into further explanations 
with him en the subject. He is acquainted with the party 
to whom he alludes, and may, if he think proper, address 
himself and his critiques to that quarter. Perhaps he has 
already done so. There is one symptom which would al- 
most countenance such a supposition. 

La Guorre Mivitairne.—The lines by J. B. Man on this subject 
shall be given next week. 

Lxannep Quorarions.—The letter of Anti-barbarus, juntor, is 

for our next. 
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